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one of the fullest and best descriptions of that interesting period to be 
found in any school or college history, while the two following chapters, 
on " Early " and " Later " Saxon England, give an admirable account 
of early institutions and government. Beginning with the reign of 
Alfred, however, and continuing through the remainder of the book 
there is a noticeably vague treatment of the political narrative. We 
feel often that the author is making too much go on behind the scenes 
and leaving the stage bare of players and of action. In the writer's 
opinion too many important names and events have been omitted in the 
endeavor to include only the significant ones. In his treatment of Eng- 
land's relations with the continent Professor Cheyney has on the whole 
been very successful. The first part of the Hundred Years' War is 
especially well handled, and the continental wars of the eighteenth cen- 
tury are judiciously dealt with. In regard to the omission of statements 
and allusions which could not be fully explained in the book, the wisdom 
of the author's policy can be seriously questioned; for a history text- 
book that does not arouse the pupil's interest and desire to know more 
than the text gives only half fulfils its mission, and is likely to present 
a rather colorless narrative. The school-boy mind is always an inquisi- 
tive one, and much of the interest in history study is kept alive by the 
explanation and discussion of matters referred to in the text but not 
always fully explained. 

Space will not permit us to touch on many very commendable features 
of Professor Cheyney's book, but reference must be made to the excel- 
lent pedagogical apparatus it possesses. Numerous sketch-maps and 
full-page colored maps, adequate genealogical tables, well-selected pic- 
tures and illustrations, and last, but not least, most serviceable bibli- 
ographies, of- a critical character and arranged topically, add greatly to 
its value as a text and work of reference. From printer's and other 
errors the work is remarkably free, and such as do exist will be easily 
found and corrected. The index, though omitting a few names of per- 
sons and places mentioned in the text, is on the whole adequate and 

satisfactory. 

Norman Maclaren Trenholme. 

A History of the United States and its People from their Earliest 

Records to the Present Time. In twelve volumes. Volume I. 

By Elroy McKendree Avery. (Cleveland: The Burrows 

Brothers Company. 1904. Pp. xxx, 405.) 

The author and the publishers of this book are to be congratulated 
on the production of a work that is so handsome in form, so readable, 
and comparatively so free from the errors and florid rhetoric found in 
most popular histories. In size and weight the volume is somewhat 
awkward to handle, and opinions might differ about the artistic merits 
of the conventionalized patriotism depicted on the cover, but in other 
respects certainly the exhibition of the book-maker's handicraft is ad- 
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mirable. The clear, accurate, and softly tinted maps are gems in their 
way, and so complete is the list that a reproduction of any part of 
Waldseemuller's mappemonde is the only serious omission the reviewer 
has noted. Marginal headings and dates strengthen the educational 
value of the text, even if some of the poetical qpotations do not. Both 
in statement and conclusion, furthermore, the text is generally in accord 
with the best literature of the subjects treated. A few of the chapters 
appear to have been written in extenso, and most of them to have been 
revised, by specialists before they were molded into the narrative. The 
scrupulous care thus taken to please " men and women of general cul- 
ture ", for whom the book is intended (p. ix), and incidentally to placate 
" professional historical students ", is very commendable. 

In their effort to impart a peculiar antiquity to the history of this 
country, most historians have been content to begin with the discovery 
of America, but Dr. Avery is so desirous apparently of beginning at 
the beginning that he devotes about one-sixth of the entire book to 
the geology, paleontology, and archaeology of the territory in North 
America now covered by the United States. This description of what 
might be called the prehistoric United States and its inhabitants is ex- 
cellent. Early geographical notions about the world beyond Europe, a 
rather long chapter on the Northmen, and a few words concerning 
Prince Henry the Navigator prepare the way for the story of Columbus. 
The period of discovery and exploration up to 1600, traced in strictly 
chronological sequence, occupies the remainder of the book, with the 
exception of the last chapter, which is given over to an interesting 
account of the Indians. This is supplemented by a very useful appendix 
of " statistics regarding Indians and Indian reservations in the United 
States ". A " bibliographical appendix " that is distinctly above the 
average found in works of this class concludes the volume. 

While no one will deny that the work is the result of " a conscientious 
struggle for betterment " (p. xi) or that a serious attempt has been 
made to render it trustworthy, some obscurities, errors, and other de- 
fects have escaped detection. Assuredly the statement that in the middle 
ages " learning shrank into the cloister and barbarism flooded Europe " 
(p. 102) needs great modification. The "maker of the Catalan plani- 
sphere" (p. 105), "the treaty of 1479" (p. 152), and the "printed 
Scillacio" (p. 165) are mentioned without further explanation. The 
connection of Bartholomew Columbus with the voyage of Dias (sic) is 
given as doubtful on p. no and positive on p. 127. Santangel was not 
a "receiver of ecclesiastical revenues" (p. 129), any more than was 
Fonseca the "official guardian of the royal treasury" (p. 157), or 
Roldan "chief justice" of Espanola (p. 197). It is generally under- 
stood now that the influence of the Spanish clergy was on the whole 
helpful, rather than hurtful (pp. 139, 178) to the projects of Columbus. 
That the Genoese devoted eighteen years of his life to the realization 
of his great idea (p. 139), or that the migratory egg myth was placed 
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on end for the first time at Cardinal Mendoza's banquet (p. 151), would 
be difficult to prove. 

Spanish and French accents are regularly omitted, and some of the 
Spanish words are wrongly spelled. "Santa Maria de Rabida" (pp. 
124, 128) should be written "Santa Maria la Rabida"; "el Antigua", 
instead of " del Antigua " (p. 244) ; and " de la Roque ", instead of " de 
la Roche" (p. 309). Hylacomylus is a Greco-Latin, not a Greek, 
equivalent of Waldseemtiller (p. 235). .The dates of Coronado's ex- 
pedition (p. xxix) and of the " statute of 1392 " (p. 337) are incorrect. 
Nor does the statute in question declare that " no power stood between 
God and the crown " (p. 337) : the spiritual supremacy of the pope was 
fully acknowledged at the time. In this connection the statements on 
pp. 155, 182, 275, and 337 about the relations of England with the Holy 
See need reconciliation. The allusions to Nombre de Dios (pp. 206, 
217) are also in conflict. Several errors appear in the brief accounts 
of the Council of the Indies and the Casa de Contratacion (pp. 156, 
157). If "a maravedi is equivalent to about a quarter of a cent" 
(p. 157), how are three thousand maravedis worth "about eighteen 
dollars" (p. 123) ? The quotations from the papal bulls (pp. 152, 158), 
and the excerpt from Las Casas, filtered through Fiske, are inaccurately 
translated. Besides, Fiske is not a safe guide in drawing distinctions 
between the " repartimiento " and the " encomienda " (p. 220). 

In what respects did Columbus ignore " the two hundred and seventy 
leagues that the Spanish monarchs had given to Portugal" (p. 160)? 
That the notions of the Genoese about the location of the earthly Par- 
adise — " these children of a teeming fancy ", as the author terms them — 
" were destined to be placed side by side with the soberer statements 
of Americus Vespucius, and thus to make it more easy to rob the great 
discoverer of his right to fix his name upon a world that he had found " 
(p. 195), is hardly susceptible of proof. Las Casas was not a friar 
at the time he sailed with Ovando (pp. 203, 266). The remarks, also, 
about that ecclesiastic's historical works (pp. 203, 270) should have 
been combined so as to avoid leading the reader astray, and mention 
should have been made of the fact that Herrera's work published in 
the early seventeenth century was based in part upon the Historia de 
las Indias. Scholars are generally agreed that Columbus did not pass 
the end of his life in poverty (p. 222), and the ashes of the discoverer 
have never been "borne to Madrid" (p. 224). It is questionable, fur- 
thermore, whether the exigencies of the narrative required the insertion 
of the grewsome tales of Spanish cruelty (pp. 220, 245), or a splenetic 
outburst against the Spaniards (p. 225), which is untrue in its sweep- 
ing generalization. Nor is it a fact that " within a few years " after 
1519, the Spaniards "possessed themselves of Mexico, Central America, 
and two-thirds of South America" (p. 225). 

The chapter devoted to " Vespucius and ' America ' " contains a 
number of mistakes. The Florentine went to Seville in 1492, and not 
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to Cadiz "at a date not definitely known" (p. 226). Humboldt's asser- 
tion carries no weight in proving that Vespucci was " engaged in 
equipping the third expedition of Columbus" (p. 230). The present 
state of knowledge on the subject does not justify the characterization 
of the Soderini letter as a "probably fraudulent narrative" (p. 236). 
As to the "alleged Quatuor" voyages (p. 233), the doubt is not about 
the number, but about the date of the first one. In the enumeration of 
the voyages, also, no reference is made to the second. The passage 
from the Cosmographies Introductio (p. 236) is incomplete in sense 
and erroneous in translation. To be exact, moreover, the allusion to 
" America " in this passage is not " the first known occurrence of the 
name" (p. 236), as an examination of Vespucci's letter will show. 
And in the remarks concerning the application of the name " America " 
(pp. 236-238), the fact that on his map of 1513 Waldseemiiller sub- 
stituted " Terra Incognita " for " America " should have been men- 
tioned. 

Bartholomew Columbus died in 1514, not in 15 15, and Luis Columbus 
received an estate of twenty-five square leagues, not of " twenty-five 
leagues square" in Veragua (p. 242). "A sort of colonial court of 
appeals" is a poor definition of the audiencia (p. 242). The present 
duke of Veragua, be it said, has considerably more than his title (p. 
243). Oviedo can hardly be characterized as "the historian of the 
West Indies" (p. 246). The number of men in Magellan's expedition 
is incorrectly given (p. 247), and no real appreciation of the impor- 
tance of his maritime feat is vouchsafed. Cortes and Las Casas (pp. 
252-262, 266-271) have no more place in a history of the United States 
than Luther and " his defiant ninety-five theses " (p. 253) have in the 
story of Cordova's cruise. The blotting out of Indian slavery was not 
"due altogether" to Las Casas (p. 269), and Bandelier's estimate of 
the bishop of Chiapa is certainly worth more than Fiske's (pp. 270-271). 

Not until the end of the chapter on " East Coast Exploration " is 
any intimation afforded that the purpose of the explorers was to dis- 
cover "the northwest passage to Cathay" (p. 278). Nor is it true that 
" all but four of the men " surviving from the shipwreck of Narvaez's 
expedition " soon died " (p. 284) ; or that Menendez de Aviles gave no 
quarter " even to women or children " (p. 319). The number of French 
inhabitants killed at Fort Caroline cannot be stated precisely at " a 
hundred and forty-two" (p. 319). Contrary to the implication on 
pp. 328 and 329, there was no real difference between Gilbert's " com- 
mission " and Raleigh's " charter " ; and the latter was not confirmed 
by Parliament twice (p. 330). It may be doubted, also, whether at the 
time of Elizabeth "the crown and the parliament were engaged in a 
struggle for the sovereignty, with the privy council as a buffer between " 
(pp. 329-330). 

In the opinion of the reviewer, those portions of the chapter on the 
Indians which concern the relations of these people with the United 
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States as such, and the Indian statistics given in the appendix, ought 
to have been reserved for a later volume in the series. The remainder 
of the text would then have fallen into its natural place after the account 
of prehistoric America. Many of the generalizations about the Indians 
are not sufficiently supported by the evidence adduced, and the estimates 
of the present Indian population in the United States conflict (pp. 342, 
359). In view, also, of the author's previous denunciation of the way 
in which the Spaniards treated the natives (p. 225), he seems uncon- 
sciously to have made out a pretty good case for the English and Amer- 
icans as practical exterminators of the aborigines (pp. 341-342), 
despite the very extraordinary remark about the " policy of the govern- 
ment " since " the time of John Eliot in 1650 " (p. 361). 

Passing now to the bibliographical appendix, the author states in 
his introduction to it (p. 370) that many valuable works have not been 
mentioned " for the reason that they are practically inaccessible to the 
general reader ". The omission seems to apply more especially to books 
in a language other than English. It might be queried indeed whether 
Dr. Avery has done wisely in rendering accessible to the general reader 
even by name the text-books, antiquated magazine articles, and useless 
works of the dilettante class which he has cited occasionally. Some of 
the more important works, also, are either out of print or else procurable 
only in a few great library centers. Nor are the lengthy lists of books 
so well arranged as they might be in order to stimulate readers to 
further investigation. The notes and references are numbered consecu- 
tively as a whole and alphabetically under each chapter-heading, without 
any direct allusion to the text. Even if the author has eschewed foot- 
notes, he could have devised some real connection between the specific 
statements of the text and the books he mentions in the appendix. And 
the cultured reader might like to know more than is vouchsafed about 
the relative value of the works he is advised to consult. As it stands, 
his reading is apt to be of the haphazard sort. 

William R. Shepherd. 

A Text Book of American History. By William Estabrook 
Chancellor. (New York: The Morse Company. 1904. Pp. 

653-) 

The novelty of this new text-book tends at first to create an interest, 
but the interest soon changes to amazement. Mr. Chancellor could 
perhaps defend some of his innovations, but it may be pardonable to 
point them out. Why begin the book with a five-page outline of Amer- 
ican history, of which the student is supposed to know nothing? The 
paragraph headings are as follows: " (1) The Age of Discovery and 
Exploration, 1492-1607. (2) The Amazing Success of Three Centuries, 
1607-1904. (3) Wars with the Red Men. (4) A Nation with a Repub- 
lican Constitution, 1787-1904. (5) The Early Expansion of the Repub- 
lic, 1773-1803. (6) The Terrible Question of the Negro Slaves was 



